of Uoiseau sur le lac, written in a pale, spidery hand on cream-coloured
pages surrounded by a golden rule. There were a few corrections in
the poet's hand. The last piece, written on the poet's death; was the
worst. There were still many empty pages in the manuscript-book.

" That's all/' said Madame fiterlin.

Simon complimented her warmly. She thanked him with sincere
modesty. She was not deceived. She knew her poems lacked quality,
but could not help showing them.

She was wearing a black dress with tulle round the top of the cor-
sage. Through the thin net appeared the white soft flesh of her
shoulders and the double shoulder-straps of her bodice and silk shift,
and her thin arms, the arms of a young woman. Her breasts were those
of a young woman too.

"Why did she seem to me so old that first day?" Simon wondered,
"I can't understand it. She isn't at all old.'5

She was sitting, leaning against him, on the arm of his chair, closing
the manuscript-book, collecting up the erotic poems. Her neck was
delicate with ivory reflections, her fine ash-blonde hair was pulled up
on to the top of her head where it flowed into a twisted plait. One
of her ears was slightly deformed. Her skin gave off a scent of helio-
trope,, and this scent seemed to be the nucleus about which the heavy
diffused perfume of the lilies revolved.

Simon placed his lips against her bent neck. Madame fiterlin sat up
straight and the intensity of her gaze seemed too large for her tiny
mauve eyes: they looked straight into Simon's., through the crystal par-
tition of his glasses. Their faces were very close together. She pulled
Simon's head down to her mouth.

Towards midnight, wearing a thin dressing-gown of rose-coloured
silk, her hair loose and reaching to her waist, Madame fiterlin went
down to the kitchen in search of bread, butter and ham.

A little later Simon left. She accompanied him as far as the porch
that gave on to the garden. He was now calling her Marie-Helene.
The night was fine, moonlit, warm and star-spangled. From far away,
beyond the street, where the river lay, came the sound of a motor-boat
engine. Madame fiterlin pressed her face to Simon's chest.

" It's marvellous," she murmured. " It's been so long, so long. Poor
Jean, these last years, you know, one must admit... and you're so
young! It's marvellous. I feel exquisitely pure when I'm in your arms.
Do you remember those lines of Jean's:

La jeune file en tot qui ne pent pas mourir
Et que tu port eras jusque dans les enfers .. ,>:
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Simon left, bearing the stigmata of his evening: stains of rice-powder
n his waistcoat, pollen from the lilies, and grease from the candles.